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LABOR LEADERS WANTED 
(By the Rev. Charles Stelzle.) 
EN with red blood; 
Q men of iron; men 
4 with brains; men 
with a vision; men 
who will dare do 
right though the 
heavens fall. No 
‘“‘boozers” need ap- 
ply. The business is too serious 
and there are too many interests 
involved, both on the part of capi- 
tal and labor, to entrust the work- 
ingman’s side of the controversy 
to any but clear-headed advisors. 
It’s all right to be a good fellow, 
and it’s a good thing to be popular 
with the boys, but when & man is 
only that he soon loses his grip on 
his job, and those whom he is sup- 
posed to represent soon lose theirs. 
When booze interferes with such a 
leader’s business, he is very apt to 
sacrifice his business. 

Preference will be given to 
peace-makers instead of strike- 
makers. Not that a labor leader 
should never call a strike. God 
pity him if he hasn’t the nerve 
when the time comes for him to do 
so. The right to protest should 
belong to every man. But the best 
labor leader is the man who calls 
the fewest strikes, because he has 
the tact and the sense to settle the 
trouble without an industrial con- 
flict. If war is hell, then strikes 
are “purgatory.” 

Four-flushers and bluffers will 
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not be considered, and the chap 
who has only the gift of gab will 
not have a look-in. We need men 
who regard the labor leader’s job 
as a proposition that requires the 
exercise of good, gray matter. 
Only the brainy fellow who can 
make fully as much money at his 
trade can make good on this job. 
It is no cinch. It is easier to work 
in the shop at day’s wages. 

If the labor leader is honest he 
will nevertheless be criticised oc- 
casionally by both sides, but he will 


have the comfort of a clear 
conscience, and he will have 
the satisfaction of knowing 


that some day he will be given due 
credit for sincerity of purpose. If 


he is dishonest he will unquyes- 
tionably be found out, and he will 
be held in contempt by all classes 
of men—including himself—to the 
end of day. 

But while the job presents dif- 
ficulties there are in its great pos- 
sibilities. There never was a 
greater chance for leadership. But 
the demands are more exacting, 
the qualifications more numerous, 
and the things to be obtained more 
varied than ever before. The la- 
bor leader must be a statesman— 
not merely a politician. He must 
be an educator—not simply an agi- 
tator. He must be a preacher of 
social righteousness and of justice 
for all men. 





REPORT OF THE DELEGATES 


TO THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 


TION OF LABOR CONVENTION 








N accordance with 
Alii Section 16 of the 
Constitution, we, 
your delegates, beg 
leave to submit the 
following report: 

The  thirty-sec- 
ond annual con- 
vention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor opened at the con- 
vention hall in Rochester, N. Y., 
on November 11, 1912, at 10 
o’clock a. m. 

The convention was called to or- 
der by President Gompers, who in- 
troduced Mr. Richard H. Curran, 
chairman of the Committee on Ar- 
rangements. Mr. Curran made a 
few preliminary remarks and wel- 
comed the delegates to Rochester. 
Mr. Gompers then introduced the 
Hon. H. H. Edgerton, mayor of 
Rochester, who, in a splendid ad- 
dress, welcomed the delegates and 
tendered the welcome of the peo- 
ple of Rochester to the delegates 
attending the convention, and as- 
sured the delegates present that 
the people of Rochester would do 
everything in their power to make 
it pleasant for them during their 








stay in that city. Mr. John W. 
Williams, commissioner of labor 
for the state of New York, was 
next introduced and addressed the 
convention. President Daniel 
Harris, of the New York State 
Federation of Labor, next ad- 
dressed the convention, and after 
listening to the above named 
speakers, President Gompers ten- 
dered the thanks of the delegates 
to the speakers who had so gra- 
ciously welcomed the delegates to 
the city of Rochester. 

The next business to come be- 
fore the convention was the read- 
ing of the report of the Commit- 
tee on Credentials. There were 
very few contests, with the excep- 
tion of a protest against the Steam 


Fitters and Flint Glass Workers. - 


Conditions relative to the seating 
of the delegates representing those 
two International Unions was 
taken up next day, and by a large 
majority the convention decided 
not to seat the delegates of the 
Steam Fitters, and also decided to 
seat the delegates of the Flint 
Glass Workers, the Glass Workers 
having returned to the American 
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Federation of Labor and obtained 
their charter, after being outside 
of that body for several years past, 
owing to a jurisdictional dispute 
between the Flint Glass Workers 
and the Green Bottle Blowers. 
However, the jurisdiction in ques- 
tion was adjusted and the dele- 
gates of the Flint Glass Workers 
were duly seated in the convention. 

Next in order was the reading of 
the reports of officers. President 
Gompers read his report, which 
was indeed a splendid account of 
the work and services that he had 
rendered the American Federation 
of Labor for the past year. It 
was beautiful to hear the head of 
the American labor movement 
read his report. We only wish 
that our membership as a whole 
could have listened to this report. 
The report of the other officers was 
then read; also the report of the 
Executive Council, which dealt 
with every matter of importance 
that came before the council for 
the past year. As is customary, 
the reports were turned over to the 


. different committees who were ap- 


pointed to handle said reports, and 
the committees in due time report- 
ed on each portion of the report, 
making a special recommendation 
on same. 

The Committee on Rules recom- 
mended that the time for present- 
ing resolutions to the convention 
should close at midnight Thurs- 
day, the fourth day of the conven- 
tion. 

During the first week of the con- 
vention there was very little im- 
portant business transacted, the 
principal work of the convention 
being done by committees, who 
were busily engaged in bringing in 
their reports to be acted upon Mon- 
day morning, the second week of 
the convention. 

Your delegates were appointed 
to serve as follows: 

Delegates Hughes served on 
Committee on Treasurer’s Report. 


Delegate Gillespie on Committee 
on Secretary’s Report. 

Delegate Morris on Committee 
on Labels. 

Delegate Neer on Committee on 
Credentials. 

Delegate Tobin on Committee on 
Laws. 

Recognition was given each 
member of your delegation by ap- 
pointment on:some committee. 

The second week of the conven- 
tion was perhaps the busiest ses- 
sion that was ever held by the 
American Federation of Labor. 
Every moment of time was utilized 
by the convention. 


Your delegation had decided 
that in view of the fact that the 
action of the convention held last 
vear in Atlanta, relative to the 
Brewery Workers and our Inter- 
national Brotherhood not having 
been put into effect, that it would 
be useless for us to present any 
resolutions pertaining to this mat- 
ter until the action of the previous 
convention had been put into prac- 
tice. Under the action of the At- 
lanta convention it was decided 
that the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor was 
to appoint a committee to investi- 
gate conditions in both organiza- 
tions, that is, our International and 
the Brewery Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union, and to report to the 
Executive Council its findings, as 
to the exact condition dealing with 
the brewery industry. After such 
an investigation was made, a con- 
ference was to be held between the 
two International Unions in an en- 
deavor to bring about a settle- 
ment; failing to bring about a set- 
tlement, the Executive Council was 
to hand down its final decision on 
this jurisdiction question. Your 
delegation understanding that such 
investigation had not been made by 
the Executive Council, and no con- 
ference having been held, thought 
that it would be waste of time for 
us to put in resolutions before the 
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convention, knowing that no action 
would be taken until the action of 
the previous convention had been 
carried out. We had no other 
grievance with any other organi- 
zation connected with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in view 
of the fact that the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers had been 
ordered to turn over all drivers to 
us who are members of their union, 
also the Federal Union of News- 
paper Handlers in New York city 
having had the instructions, we 
therefore presented no resolutions. 
We also understood the feeling ex- 
isting in the convention pertaining 
to jurisdiction, and we believed we 
were serving the best interests of 
our International Union by not in- 
viting trouble, owing to the dis- 
turbed and unsettled feeling exist- 
ing in the convention. 

On Wednesday, November 20th, 
the matter pertaining to the Steam 
Fitters came on the floor of the 
convention. Last year the Atlanta 
convention ordered the Executive 
Council to endeavor to bring about 
a settlement between the Steam 
Fitters and the United Association 
of Plumbers. The council failed to 
bring about a settlement, and ac- 
cording to the report of the coun- 
cil, as submitted to the Rochester 
convention, the Steam Fitters were 
somewhat responsible for the fail- 
ure to secure a settlement. The 
settlement meant amalgamation, 
to which the Steam Fitters ob- 
jected. Secretary Morrison there- 
fore refused to accept the per cap- 
ita tax of the Steam Fitters. The 
council sustained the action of Sec- 
retary Morrison and the question 
came to the convention, and the 
convention sustained the action of 
the Executive Council. When the 
matter was put to a vote of the 
convention by a vote of 15,000 to 
1,500 the convention sustained the 
action of the Executive Council, 
thereby revoking the charter of 
the Steam Fitters’ International 


Union, as under the law of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
they can recognize but one organi- 
zation of one craft. The Plumbers 
have had in their charter title for 
a number of years, steam fitters. 
The Executive Council decided 
that one organization of Steam Fit- 
ters was all that they could rec- 
ognize, and therefore decided to 
recognize the United Association 
of Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam 
Fitters and Steam Fitter Helpers. 
The argument as presented by 
both sides showed that the Inter- 
national Union of Plumbers and 
Steam Fitters had a membership 
of 20,000, while the Steam Fitters 
and Steam Fitter Helpers had only 
a membership of 6,500, and the 
greatest portion of this member- 
ship was in New York city. The 
question is whether or not the ac- 
tion of the convention will have a 
tendency to settle this dispute, 
which has been going on for years 
between these two organizations. 
Your delegation voted to sustain 
the action of the Executive Coun- 
cil, believing that there was not 
sufficient membership in both 
crafts to maintain two Interna- 
tional Unions, and believing that 
the interest of the Steam Fitters 
will be best conserved by their af- 
filiation with the Association of 
Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fit- 
ters and Steam Fitters’ Helpers. 
The next day, Thursday, a most 
important question came before 
the convention in the form of a 
resolution introduced by the 
United Mine Workers favoring an 
industrial form of union or of or- 
ganization. This would mean that 
in all industries where teamsters 
are employed, they would have to 
belong to the organization of that 
industry, the same as is now the 
case of the Brewery Workers, 
practically eliminating our entire 
organization. The entire solid vote 
of the Socialists in the convention 
was cast in favor of this form of 
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organization. This is practically 
the form of organization that ex- 
isted under the regime of the 
Knights of Labor. It was found 
to be absolutely impossible, and 
that greater good could be obtained 
for the workers by segregation of 
the trades, establishing trades au- 
tonomy, and surely since the foun- 
dation of the American Federation 
of Labor the trade unions of the 
country have achieved the most 
wonderful success and obtained tire 
best working conditions enjoyed by 
any class of workers in the world, 
under this present form of organi- 
zation. The discussion on this im- 
portant resolution lasted nearly 
all day. Your delegation voted 
against the adoption of such a reso- 
lution, believing that it had a ten- 
dency not only to destroy our or- 
ganization, but that it was cer- 
tainly leading toward the form of 
mob organization now existing in 
the Industrial Workers of the 
World. . On a roll call vote of the 
convention, the resolution was de- 
feated by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. 

The matter of the newspaper 
strike in Chicago was discussed by 
the convention to some extent and 
the convention refused to indorse 
such a strike, and instructed the 
Executive Board to appoint a com- 
mittee to go to Chicago and en- 
deavor to bring about a settlement 
of the condition existing in that 
city in the newspaper industry. 

On the last day of the conven- 
tion the election of officers took 
place, as a special order of busi- 
ness, at 2 o’clock. One of your del- 
egates had the honor to nominate, 
to succeed himself, President Gom- 
pers for the same position that he 
has held for over thirty years. His 
opponent for the office of President 
was Max Hayes, one of the dele- 
gates representing the Printers’ 
Union, who was put up by the So- 
cialists. The result of the vote was 
a little over 12,000 for President 
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Gompers and less than 5,000 for 
Delegate Hayes. The next contest 
was between James O’Connell, for- 
merly president of the Machinists’ 
Union, who has served on the Ex- 
ecutive Council for fifteen years, 
and has been known to be one of 
the most able men on the council 
and the most fearless in the ex- 
pression of his opinion. He was 
opposed by Delegate Johnson, of 
the Machinists’ Union, who is now 
president of that organization, also 
the candidate of the Socialist par- 
ty. The result of this vote was 
about 6,000 for Johnson and about 
11,000 for O’Connell. There were 
no other contests. 


The convention remained in ses- 
sion to complete its work until 
10:30 Saturday evening the sec- 
ond week. 

During the entire session there 
were many very dangerous ques- 
tions which came before the con- 
vention. It was perhaps the most 
unsettled and dangerous conven- 
tion ever held by the American 
Federation of Labor. The Social- 
ists controlled about 5,000 votes 
against the administration, and 
actions in favor of the principles 
of Socialism were being injected 
into the policies of the American 
Federation of Labor. It is, cf 
course, within the right of any del- 
egate attending a convention of 
this kind to express his opinion and 
endeavor to have his beliefs adopi- 
ed by the convention, and while in 
other conventions the Socialist ele- 
ment therein have occupied a great 
deal of the time of the convention, 
they were more important at this 
last convention than ever before 
in the history of the Federation, 
owing to the fact that their voting 
strength had been increased con- 
siderably. However, nearly every 


measure advocated by them was 
overwhelmingly defeated. 

It is unnecessary to say to our 
membership that the adoption of, 
or the going back to an industrial 
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form of organization, would be 
perhaps the most dangerous thing 
the convention could do. It has 
been proven beyond a question of 
doubt that organization of trades 
segregated, or under the form of 
separate international unions for 
each distinct class of workers, is 
the best form of organization. 


The question also of electing the 
officers of the American Federation 
of Labor by a referendum vote was 
defeated because of the fact that 
it would be utterly impossible to 
put said form of election into prac- 
tice, owing to the fact that there 
are nearly two million members 
connected with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and the greater 
part of the international unions 
have no checking system whatever, 
or no power or form of election 
by referendum. Besides this, there 
is no reason why it can be disputed 
that under the form of election by 
the convention, which has existed 
for the past thirty-two years, that 
the best material in the labor 
movement can not be selected by 
this form of election by the con- 
vention. If a referendum system 
was adopted in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, it would disfran- 
chise several international unions 
who have no form or system of 
election by referendum, and who 
have decided repeatedly not to 
adopt such a system of election, al- 
though we believe in the referen- 
dum, initiative and recall in our 
political affairs. Putting such a 
condition into practice in the 
American Federation of Labor 
would be absolutely unreasonable, 
and was certainly uncalled for at 
this time. Therefore, the conven- 
tion voted down this proposition 
by a vote of two to one against. 


We endeavored to serve our or- 
ganization by using our best judg- 
ment on all the many matters that 
were discussed by the convention. 
We voted for the men whom we 
believed were true and tried in the 


labor movement. It makes very 
little difference what trade or call- 
ing a man comes from, if he has 
the brains to fill an office on the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, if he is hon- 
est and has proven true to the trust 
reposed in him for a number of 
years by the trade unionists of the 
country, we, your delegates, be- 
lieved it would be an absolute in- 
justice to remove such an individ- 
ual and elect to office some indi- 
vidual we knew practically nothing 
about. 


There were many exciting mo- 
ments during the session of the 
convention. Indeed, during some 
of the exciting scenes some of the 
very biggest men in the labor 
movement made themselves ridicu- 
lously small by their actions. 


The convention of the American 
Federation of Labor is open to the 
public. Any one can attend its 
sessions who conducts himself in 
accordance with the rules of the 
convention. The discussions on 
the floor of the convention, on the 
many important matters, are par- 
ticularly educational and instruc- 
tive, and your delegates appreciate 
very much the opportunity you 
gave them of attending this con- 
vention, by electing them as dele- 
gates. 

We have every reason to believe 
that owing to the actions of the 
last convention, that great good 
will prevail in the future for the 
several international organiza- 
tions. Your organization and its 
representatives commanded the re- 
spect of every delegate at the con- 
vention. We can say without flat- 
tering ourselves that we believe 
that we played as important a part 
in the workings of the convention 
as any other delegation attending 
there. In the evening we had to 
serve on committees and we at- 
tended meeting of our local unions 
in Rochester and _ surrounding 
towns, and endeavored to do as 
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much good for our organization as 
we possibly could while in that dis- 
trict. 

We had in attendance at the con- 
vention, also as delegates, two 
other members of our organiza- 
tion, Brother Steve Sumner, rep- 
resenting the Illinois Federation of 
Labor, and Brother Butler, of Los 
Angeles, representing the central 
body of that city. 


We met and mixed as much as 
possible with the leaders in the 
labor movement throughout the 
country, finding out matters per- 
taining to our organization in the 
different districts from coast to 
coast, and asking, enlisting and 
obtaining the promises of help 
from the many leaders of labor 
who attended the convention from 
every part of the American con- 
tinent. 


This work in itself is more bene- 
ficial to our organization than per- 
haps our membership realize. 

Seattle, Wash., was chosen by a 
large majority as the city in which 
the next convention will be held. 
Indianapolis, Washington and 
Richmond, Va., were also candi- 
dates for the next convention, but 
were defeated. 


In closing, we desire to thank 
our membership for the honor con- 
ferred upon us by electing us as 
delegates, thereby giving us an op- 
portunity of obtaining useful and 
valuable information which will 
undoubtedly serve us for the rest 
of our lives, and we assure our 
membership that we did the best 
we could to serve the interests of 
our organization and help to make 
our union stronger and better in 
the time to come. 


Respectfully submitted, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, 
WILLIAM NEER, 

J. J. MORRIS, 
JOHN M. GILLESPIE, 
Delegates. 


THE STELZLE INCIDENT 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 30.— 
Numerous publications throughout 
the country recently printed a story 
to the effect that Charles Stelzle 
was to be placed on trial by the 
highest tribunal of the Presby- 
terian church because of an alleged 
disagreement between the church 
authorities and Mr. Stelzle, over 
matters of policy. A committee 
was appointed to examine his writ- 
ings, which consist of books and 
newspaper articles, and after a 
thorough review, the committee 
met and decided that according to 
the laws of the Presbyterian 
church, it had no jurisdiction over 
the economic belief of any minister 
in that denomination. The charges 
preferred against Mr. Stelzle were 
accordingly dismissed, thus termi- 
nating the issue. About a year ago 
John Kirby, Jr., president of the 
National Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, attempted to get Mr. Stelzle 
ousted from the position which he 
occupied as the head of the Bureau 
of Social Service for the Presby- 
terian church. Kirby wrote a se- 
ries of articles to the church and 
to individuals, protesting against 
Mr. Stelzle’s activities as a sympa- 
thizer with organized labor, but 
Mr. Kirby’s long effusions were not 
mentioned by the religious jour- 
nals. Kirby’s campaign, however, 
resulted in the resignation from 
the Manufacturers’ Association of 
several of Mr. Stelzle’s friends, 
who would not stand for Mr. Kir- 
by’s interference with a man’s hon- 
est and conscientious beliefs. 





ANOTHER SCHEME 


Philadelphia, Pa.x—The manage- 
ment of the Street Railway Com- 
pany in this city, according to ru- 
mors which seem to have founda- 
tion in fact, has the “‘one end” car 
under serious consideration. Should 
these cars be installed the motor- 
men will be compelled to do dou- 
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ble duty. Some time ago the street 
“ar management had under advise- 
ment the employments of girls as 
conductors, as well as the question 
of whether conductors should be 
done away with entirely. It seems 
now that “one-end” cars appeal 
more strongly to the management 
than any other scheme, because it 
reduces the payroll by one individ- 
ual on each car. It is reported 
that there is a new registering fare 
machine which will automatically 
usurp the place now occupied by 
the conductor, and that the motor- 
men’s duty will be extended to in- 
clude an observation of ringing up 
fares without any additional com- 
pensation. To obviate the issu- 
ance of transfers on cars, agents 
are to be stationed at designated 
localities and issue transfers to 
passengers at street corners as 
they descend from the cars. This 
is the second city in the state that 
is confronted with a change in the 
operation of street cars, Erie being 
the other city referred to. Wheth- 
er the added and combined duties 
of operating a street car can be 
successfully carried on by one man 
remains to be tried out. 





CHECK ON COURT 

Washington Senator Bristow, 
of Kansas, has offered a joint reso- 
lution in the senate, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States which provides 
for submitting to the people acts 
of congress for their approval or 
disapproval which have been decid- 
ed as unconstitutional by the 
United States supreme court. The 
resolution follows: “If the su- 
preme court shall decide that a law 
enacted by congress is in violation 
of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the con- 
gress at a regular session held aft- 
er such decision may submit the 
act to the electors at a regular con- 
gressional election, and if a ma- 
jority of the electors voting on 
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such measure in a majority of the 
congressional districts, and also a 
majority of the states, approve the 
measure it shall become a law.” 





PRESIDENT BY DIRECT VOTE 


Washington—Senator Works, of 
California, has introduced a joint 
resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the 
United States which, in substance, 
provides for the abolition of the 
electoral college in presidential 
elections. If the resolution is 
adopted and approved by the req- 
uisite number of states and adopt- 
ed by the people, the President and 
Vice-President of the United States 
will hereafter be elected by popu- 
lar vote. Much opposition to the 
electoral college has developed in 
recent years, it being considered to 
be in many respects unfair and not 
expressive at times of the real will 
of the people. 








PER CAPITA TAX REDUCED 


Washington, D. C.—The build- 
ing trades department, which has 
derived its funds from a one-half 
cent per member per month per 
sapita tax, at the Rochester con- 
vention reduced this per capita tax 
to one-third of one cent per mem- 
ber per month. This action was 
taken pursuant to the fact that it 
was found that the revenue pro- 
duced by the reduced per capita tax 
would produce sufficient funds to 
conduct the operations of the de- 
partment. The primary reason for 
the reduction in per capita tax was 
the large increase in membership. 





IRON WORKERS WIN STRIKE 


Jancouver, B. C.—The structural 
iron workers, on strike at Edmon- 
ston, engaged in the construction 
of the high-level bridge, have had 
their demands conceded, namely, 
50 cents per hour for a nine-hour 
day. 
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The old year has expired. 


(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 





It has done its work; it has accom- 


O NCE more we stand on the threshold of the door of a new year. 


plished the natural work of time and has passed forever into 


nothingness. 


The new year bids us hope and fills each individ- 


ual with expectations of better and brighter things for the future. This 
is the usual feeling existing in the human breast on the first of every 
year, but after all it remains entirely with the individual himself to 
change from the conditions that now exist to better conditions, or to 
go back into an inferior or lower condition than they enjoy at the pres- 


ent time. 


The entire future of an individual remains with one’s self. 


Organizations are composed of individuals and the organizations of 
labor exist the same as any other organization, with the exception that 
the men of labor are banded together for the purpose of endeavoring 
to uplift each other, thereby making conditions better for the genera- 


tions to come. 
be for future generations. 


The more good we can do in our time, the better it will 
If we have made mistakes in the past year. 


we ought to stand determined to profit by our experience and make the 
coming year one of the most successful in our lifetime, and each com- 
ing year ought to fill the human mind with a far greater determination 


to better conditions. 


Great changes have taken place in our industrial 


life during the past year, too numerous to mention. The strike of the 


Textile Workers of New England, especially in Lawrence, was a conflict 
which left its favorable impression on the minds of the American peo- 
ple and had a tendency to mark the struggle of our people for all time 


to come. 


The national election of our country, which practically changes the 
old system into a newer and more progressive organization politically 
is another matter that ought to, and will leave, its mark in national his- 
tory. The absolute and complete overthrow of the unjust employing 
classes in many of the struggles that have taken place in several parts 
of our country is something also that ought to be given some consider- 


ation by men of labor. 


The increased cost of living as it has multiplied 


month after month for the past year without any attempt being made 
to change this condition, is another matter that deserves some thought. 
The progressive strides made by our International Union, the victories 
we have won in many of the large cities throughout the country; the 
conditions that we have changed; the happiness we have endeavored 
to bring into the lives of our membership; the increase in our member- 


ship and in our treasury, gives us some reason to rejoice. 


But after 


all there may be something that we have left undone during the past 
year. There may be some matters that we did not give the proper at- 
tention to; there may be some mistakes that we may have made; there 
may have been some conflicts with our employers that might have been 
avoided; there may be some injustice done to some individual, and all 
these matters ought to be considered, and we ought to enter into an 
agreement with ourselves for the coming year, with a firm determina- 
tion of doing better than we have done before and to avoid the possi- 


bility of repeating our failures and mistakes. 
mination of doing better, there is no reason why we cannot change con- 


Filled with this deter- 
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ditions both in our home and in our organization, so that at the end of 
this year and the beginning of next year we can look back on our work 
with that secret pleasure of content, rejoicing in the fact that we at 
least have endeavored to do right, and with this thought in mind we 
desire to wish our membership a happy and prosperous New Year. 





very soon. This is, perhaps, the first time in this country where 

the municipality has built and is going to operate its own street 

car line. Mayor McCarthy, a trade unionist, was in office at the 
time this proposition was taken up by the city. When the proposition 
was first decided on by the officials of the city of San Francisco, com- 
posed principally of trade unionists, they decided to issue bonds suffi- 
cient to cover the expense of building the road. They went to the banks 
of San Francisco endeavoring to sell the bonds. The banks, working 
hand in hand with the street railway monopoly of San Francisco, re- 
fused to purchase the bonds from the city. The local unions in San 
Francisco held meetings to take up the proposition, and our Local Union 
No. 85, truck drivers, decided immediately to purchase $50,000 worth 
of the bonds. Other unions acted likewise, buying as many of the bonds 
as possible, all that their treasuries allowed them to purchase. The labor 
officials went down to the banks and drew out the money to pay for the 
bonds. The banks immediately started to wonder what the trouble was, 
they having deposited in their banks the funds of the several labor 
unions. They were paying from 2 to 4 per cent. on the money, and the 
banks were lending the money out for not less than 6 per cent., making 
enormous profits on the funds of the union. The municipal street rail- 
way bonds of San Francisco offered 5 per cent., paying the union a great 
deal more for their money than what the banks were paying, and the 
result was that nearly all of the bonds issued by the city for the street 
railway were purchased by the trade unions. When the banks realized 
that they were having all this money drawn out, that they were losing a 
chance to still continue to make money on the working people’s funds, 
they immediately went to Mayor McCarthy and said that they had 
changed their minds and were now considering buying some of those 
bonds. The mayor said, “There are none for’sale, the unions and their 
friends have purchased nearly all the bonds.” 

We recite this incident to show what can be done, if the workers 
will only concentrate their forces and their strength along the right 
direction. 

In passing, we might say that since the strike of the street car men 
in San Francisco several years ago, the street car men’s union has been 
destroyed. The new street car line will employ none but trade unionists 
in the operation of the line and during the construction of the road, a 
high rate of wages was paid and an eight-hour day enjoyed by those 
building the road. 

There is today throughout the country deposited in the banks in 
large cities millions of dollars belonging to the trade unionists, and the 
banks are only paying on this money 2 and 3 per cent. This money is 
being borrowed by our enemies, our employers, every day in the week. 
Sometimes it is used to defeat us by our employers when a strike exists. 
In the banks in Indianapolis, the International Unions with headquarters 
in that city, have, perhaps, nearly three millions of dollars deposited 


TT: municipal street railway of San Francisco will be in operation 
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therein. D. M. Parry, past president of the manufacturers’ association, 
is engaged in business in that city and undoubtedly he borrows the 
money of trade unions from week to week to operate his business. 

When will the time come when some man will arise and endeavor to 
formulate a plan to prevent this condition from existing? Why not estab- 
lish in some particular city in the country an institution for depositing 
the funds of the trade unions and establish branches in cities and towns 
throughout the country? Can you realize the field for good along this 
direction, with millions and millions of dollars owned by unions and con- 
tributed by working people lying in the banks. owned and operated by 
our enemies, which if operated through the proper channel, what a force 
for good this change in conditions would mean? Although our people of 
today might consider this a dream, the time is not far distant when this 
condition must prevail. 


ORKMEN’S compensation seems to be occupying the atten- 

\ K } tion of the people today in nearly every State in the union. 

Several States have already enacted legislation along those 

lines. In many of the States, the legislation enacted, amounts 

to nothing, although the workers in those districts seem to think that 

anything along this line enacted makes it better for them than it was 

before. Perhaps this is true, but is it not foolish to accept only one- 

twentieth of what you are justly entitled to and what you could have 
obtained by holding out a little longer? 

The General President attended a meeting in New York recently 
where a discussion of this subject was under consideration. The meet- 
ing was called by the National Civic Federation in the Board of Trade 
building and was attended by some of the most prominent men in the 
city and State of New York. It was, indeed, a joke to hear some of the 
very able men of public life express their opinion on this subject. Some 
of them advocated a policy of assessing the working men and establish- 
ing a form of insurance fund, so that in case of accident the individual 
worker could be paid from this fund. The General President, in address- 
ing the conference, strongly condemned this form, or any form that 
might have a tendency to add anything more to the expense of the home 
of the individual worker. The workers today have all they can do to 
meet the requirements of their homes and families. We believe that 
the industry in which an individual is employed ought to take care of 
that individual if he becomes disabled at his employment. In many of 
the States,-only those engaged in hazardous occupations are protected 
by the form of compensation law existing therein. This also is unjust. 
Workmen’s compensation ought to protect every individual engaged at 
employment where the wage is less than $1,000 per year. For instance, 
in our great department stores of this country, the wages are very low. 
If a girl slips on the floor and breaks an arm, she is taken to the hospital 
where she is laid up for several weeks, and perhaps she has a father 
and mother dépendent upon her, still, there is no provision made to pro- 
tect this unfortunate girl during the period of disability, although the 
corporation by whom she is employed makes enormous profits each year. 
We believe that this is an injustice, and that compensation ought to 
prevail in all cases of this kind. The working people are absolutely op- 
posed to contributing toward any insurance fund, or toward paying any- 
thing in order to receive compensation on account of disability obtained 
during employment. 
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This condition affects our membership to a great extent. In and 
around the cities of New York and Chicago there are perhaps over one 
hundred thousand teamsters, chauffeurs and helpers employed. If our 
men in days past fell off their wagon and got hurt or were run into they 
had no alternative but to go home and perhaps starve. With the enact- 
ment of proper legislation our people wiil be protected in the future, 
as we are commonly rated as being engaged in hazardous employment, 
and it behooves our membership in the several States throughout the 
country to watch legislation along those lines. At the present time if 
the horse we drive gets hurt or the automobile we operate is out of com- 
mission, our boss takes care of the horse and the automobile, but if our 
member, the driver, gets hurt, meeting with an accident which might, 
perhaps, result in death, unless it can be shown to the court, and some- 
times even when it is shown to the court, that the accident was due to 
the negligence of the employer, he obtains nothing. We think that the 
industry ought to take care of the driver just the same as the horse or 
machine that the driver works, and if the working people throughout 
the country will oniy give this serious matter the proper consideration 
to which it is entitled, the industry in time must take care of this all- 
important question. 





INCE the decision of the supreme court in the Union Pacific rail- 
road case, railroad stock in the United States has depreciated over 
$50,000,000. Copper stock also, in the last couple of months, has 
depreciated from $50,000,000 to $75,000,000—this in accordance 

with the reports issued. The system employed, as you will, of course, 
see and understand, is that certain individuals controlling the money 
market have the power to increase or decrease these stocks, and any 
actions along those lines will have a tendency to somewhat affect the 
business of the country. All this stock business or a great deal of it, 
or the money involved, or supposed to be involved, is nothing more or 
less than a dream. This imaginary money, turning into usefulness, how- 
ever, by those having financial power in our nation. Stocks and bonds 
are only paper. This paper sells for millions of dollars, a great deal of 
it being taken from the middle classes, and any action of the market 
tending to reduce the value of this imaginary money, called stocks, has 
a tendency to bring about what is commonly called a panic, which, in 
other words, is only a scare to the people who dabble in this form of 
gambling. For instance, it costs to build a railroad, say, $100,000 a 
mile. After the railroad is in operation a few years, there is $5,000,000 
worth of stock issued and sold throughout the nation. After five more 
years there is ten or fifteen million dollars’ worth more of this same 
stock issued, although the railroad has not increased in valuation, and 
this condition continues indefinitely. The promoters, or directors, or 
those controlling the voting power of the road, which is always controlled 
by such sharks, they issue stock any time they want to shake down the 
American people for a few millions. This they do every now and then, 
and this condition prevails in all big railroads and all the large indus- 
tries of our country, so that the railroad which cost only $100,000 a mile 
to build in the first place, stock is now issued and sold on this railroad 
which makes the valuation of the road $1,000,000 per mile. Of course, 
the promoters guarantee a certain amount of return on the stock. For 
instance, 5 per cent. per annum will be paid on the stock, consequently 
the railroad must earn this 5 per cent., and if the present rate is such 
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that they cannot earn the necessary dividend, they may attempt to get 
an increase in rates, or to reduce the wages of their employes, and every 
increase in rates obtained by the railroad is taken from the shipper, and 
the shipper in turn takes it from the consumer, and instead of paying 
interest on the money that is actually invested in building the road, they 
are paying interest by increased rates on millions.and millions of dollars 
of stock that is being sold to the people of the country by those sharks 
dealing in this gambling life. This is how the American people are being 
fleeced in every industry. The packing house industry is just the same. 
The clothing industry is exactly the same. The steel industry is now so 
busy that it cannot fill its orders, and those ordering have to wait six 
months to get an order filled, but although it is exceedingly busy, work- 
ing night and day making barrels of money, still it is too poor to pay 
its employes a decent wage, because it is paying 8 or 10 per cent. on the 
millions of dollars’ worth of stock that has been sold for the past fifteen 
years to suckers throughout the United States, and our national govern- 
ment attempts to do nothing toward preventing this condition from 
existing in the future. Why cannot the national government of the 
country enact legislation preventing any individual from selling stock 
on values that do not exist? Surely it is nothing more than robbing the 
people—this form of gambling. The thieves that steal millions of dol- 
lars each year are allowed to go unpunished, while the poor, unfortunate 
individual who commits a petty crime, perhaps of stealing a loaf of bread 
to feed his starving child, is sentenced to a long term in prison. Is it 
any wonder that we have in our country thousands of people who despise 
our government and our laws? Teeming with wealth; blessed with the 
most bounteous soil in the world: the overwhelming increase in the pro- 
duction of our farms, we still find it hard, and still harder, to live. The 
increased volume of the crops of our country this year over last is 
millions of doliars in value and vet while the wheat crop has increased, 
we find that flour is more expensive, and all around us in our homes there 
seems to be a tendency to have materials still further increase in price 
to the retailer. The government has appointed investigating commit- 
tees, who have dene nothing. College professors and others have offered 
remedies which are only dreanis and are not practical. There is no doubt 
whatever but what the men with brains in our country understand the 
cause of the condition existing. The question is, how much longer are 
the people going to stand for this form of extortion? Is it any wonder 
that we find discontent prevailing throughout the nation? Is it any 
wonder that the seed of absolute defiance of our legal institutions seems 
to be planting itself in every quarter? Education is accomplishing won- 
ders among the people and each year the masses of workers are becom- 
ing more intelligent, and unless our national government realizes the 
necessity of enacting legislation preventing those high-finance crimes 
from continuing, it will be but a short time until the working people 
themselves must and will assume the reins of government. 





HREE thousand truck drivers of Chicago, in Local No. 705, 
through their officers, signed up a wage scale recently, all classes 
of drivers receiving an increase in wages of $1.50 per week. 
This is indeed a victory for this organization, understanding, of 
course, that there is a dual organization of truck drivers in the city of 
Chicago. We regret to have to say this. If the organization of truck 
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drivers in Chicago is divided and they have strength and power enough 
to obtain a substantial increase in wages with such a division existing, 
what could they not have done with a solid front? The fallacy of en- 
deavoring to maintain dual or seceding organizations today in our coun- 
try is worse than insanity. While men in certain districts may consider 
themselves powerful, and this power may be exercised for a time, it 
cannot be permanent. We need the assistance of the entire working 
class of our country when we enter into a struggle with our employers. 
For this reason the men who stand out for the sake of position, promot- 
ing an independent union, are not the friends of the working people and 
are engaged in the same employment as the enemies of labor. The em- 
ploying interests of our country today have given up the idea of destroy- 
ing or abolishing trade unions. They are now carrying out new policies. 
They are endeavoring to split the organizations of labor. They are en- 
deavoring to spread the seed of discontent and dissension in every labor 
union in our country. We have absolute proof that there are detectives 
holding membership in nearly: all organizations who are working at the 
regular trade or craft who attend all important meetings and who never 
fail to assassinate the character of some officer. They find fault with 
everything that transpires and are endeavoring to find a way to divide 
the membership in the union. The employing class know that when a 
union is divided, when discontent predominates, that no great work can 
be accomplished by the said union; that eventually the union must fall 
by the wayside, and while they do not show their hand openly, they 
have their spies, detectives, disrupters and informers on the inside try- 
ing to cause the membership to fight among themselves. Will our hon- 
est, clean, faithful membership refuse to see this situation as it really 
exists? The work of labor organizations is not a secret work. Our 
actions are open to the world and we are engaged in the noblest work 
ever attempted by the human mind. We fear not the employing classes, 
their detectives, their spies, or cutthroats, either inside or outside of 
the organization. The only enemy we have to fear is ourselves. If we 
are true to ourselves from within, we must and will be successful. Un- 
less we guard against those who are advocating secession and discon- 
tent, our unions will eventually fall, so with a full determination of 
guarding against anything that might divide us, we ask our member- 
ship to give some thought to this situation and protect themselves in 
the future, by watching carefully the individual who is attempting to 
spread this dangerous doctrine, which has a tendency to weaken our 


organization and prevent us from doing the good for which we were in- 
tended. 


W attending a meeting of Local No. 25, Truck Drivers, of 





Boston, a few days ago, it was indeed a pleasure to witness 

the expression of the membership on the general conditions 

in and around Boston. The hall was packed with members, 
and a condition existed such as prevailed in the spring of 1907. Fifty 
candidates were initiated. A new wage scale is being presented where 
the drivers are asking for an increase in wages of one dollar per week, 
with every hope and expectation of obtaining same. Many of the em- 
ployers have already agreed to the necessity of an increase in wages. 
The union has had no increase for the past six years. We all under- 
stand that the increased expense of living is such that the men must 
increase their wages. Besides this the employing team owners of Bos- 
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ton had such an expensive experience in 1907, it is safe to say that they 
never want to repeat that struggle. For months after the strike was 
over the courts were endeavoring to settle the claims of the strike- 
breaking agencies against the Team Owners’ Association of Boston. The 
strike practically put them out of business. They were trapped by 
signing agreements with detective and strike-breaking agencies that 
almost pauperized them forever. Judging from the condition that ex- 
isted at that time, we can now look for favorable action by the team 


owners on the wage scale of this local union. 





CLOSED BARN UP THERE 


All his life on an unfair truck 
He earned his daily bread. 
They buried him in an unfair grave 
When the unfair rat was dead. 
He had an unfair doctor, 
He had an unfair coffin, 
And he had an unfair hearse. 


They put him in an unfair grave 
When he was good and dead; 
That’s the only time he was ever 

good 
Was what the people said. 
And then he tried to sneak into 
heaven, 
But St. Peter, with a grin, 
Said, “you have to show a union 
ecard 
Before I can let you in.” 


He went down to the other place, 
And Satan said, “‘My friend, 

I’ve waited long for you to come,” 
And placed him on the end 

For a good old-fashioned toasting, 
And he wiggled like a crab; 

But Satan said, “‘There’s an oven 

here 

Made specially for a scab.” 


JOS. L. MURRAY, 
Vice-Pres. Local 560. 





INJURY CLAIMS PAID 


Washington—Claims amounting 
to $4,904.22 were paid during the 
past year to employes of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing who were injured in the course 
of their work, this being an in- 
crease over the preceding year of 
$846.68, or a trifle over 20 per 
cent. 


THE LAST OMNIBUS IN PARIS 

Under the headline, “It Was the 
Last,” the Paris Matin tells the 
story of the passing of the last 
horse omnibus. The vehicle was 
one of the last to make way for the 
motor buses which now have no 
opposition except the trolley lines. 
The driver wore the uniform of a 
hearse driver and the women who 
sat inside were dressed in deep 
mourning. Outside sat a company 
of newspaper men. All along the 
route followed by the “last of its 
family” the people cheered and 
sang, and, “taken as a whole,” says 
the writer, “it was a most notable 
function.” 


GETS $4,000 A FINGER 

New York—A verdict of $12,000 
for the loss of three fingers has 
been awarded by a jury in the su- 
preme court in Brooklyn to an em- 
ploye. The finding was against 
the Keystone Varnish Company, 
by which the plaintiff was em- 
ployed. 


Let us concentrate our efforts to 
organize all the forces of wage la- 
bor and, within the rar.ks, contest 
fairly and openly for the different 
views which may be entertained 
upon the different steps to be taken 
to move the grand army of labor 
onward and forward. In no or- 
ganization on earth is there such 
toleration, so great a scope and so 
free a forum as inside the ranks of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
and nowhere is there such a fair 
opportunity afforded for the advo- 
cacy of a new or brighter thought. 
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O’FALLON, ILL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—On No- 
vember 19 General Auditor Geo. 
W. Briggs paid us a visit which 
was appreciated, as he helped us 
to get our local back in good con- 
dition again, and the members of 
Local No. 237 will do their best to 
stand together and try to increase 
our membership. 

It is clear that the team and liv- 
ery drivers of O’Fallon have 
reaped many benefits through our 
organization, wages have been in- 
creased and working hours re- 
duced, and we hope the time will 
come when all workingmen in our 
craft will be union men, as our 
progress is limited only by those 
who hold aloof. 

With best wishes to all 
locals, I am, 


sister 


BEN AMANN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—Loca! 
Union No. 33, Bakery Wagon 
Drivers, is glad to report a better 
observance, on the part of its mem- 
bers, of the laws providing for a 
reduction in the number of work- 
ing hours, due in part to the fact 
that union drivers are becoming 
educated to the shorter workday; 
some of them voluntarily and oth- 
ers by reason of the business agent 
reporting violations. 

The union will give a ball on 
January 14. A committee, of 
which F. S. Riley is chairman and 
J. L. Considine secretary, are ar- 
ranging for the same. 


Nine months ago the union 














adopted a resolution providing for 
the employment of a _ business 
agent until December 31 as an ex- 
periment. The results having been 
beneficial, both to individual mem- 
bers and the union as a whole, it 
has been decided to continue the 
office next year. While the duties 
of the business agent are numerous 
the work of arranging terms for 
the settlement of “bad bills” owing 
to members has taken up a large 
portion of his time. 

Nominations for officers for the 
year 1913 were made at both meet- 
ines in December. The principal 
offices contested are those of vice- 
president and secretary-treasurer. 

FRED W. FOX. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear and Brother—I de- 
sire to advise you that Local No. 
162 has a. permanent death benefit 
clause in their local by-laws which 
has proved a great success. They 
collect a quarterly assessment of 
25 cents per member, which is set 
aside exclusively for that purpose. 
A cash benefit of $75 is paid each 
member in good standing at the 
time of death. 

G. A. ROGERS, 
Sec.-Treas. Local 162. 


Sir 


Labor is capital. Labor has the 
same right to protect itself by 
trade unions, etc., as any other 
form of capital might claim for it- 
self.—Cardinal Manning. 





Capital is the fruit of labor, and 
could not exist if labor had not 
first existed. Labor, therefore, 
deserves much the higher consid- 
eration.—Abraham Lincoln. 








